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O encounter a practice founded on prejudice is not, I 
conceive, an unjuſtifiable undertaking. The preſent age 

is furniſhed with men of too liberal ſentiments to oppoſe an 
opinion merely becauſe it is novel, or not warranted by ge- 
neral approbation or conſent. Different ſyſtems in phyſic 
have had their different æras, and are continually yielding 
place to new ones; but I believe it will be acknowledged, 
that the moſt natural is generally the moſt laſting. Cuſtom 
is a very powerful argument in defence of any practice; but 
ſurely it is not ſufficient to preclude all alteration and im- 
provement: I am well aware that the cuſtom of employing 
other means than the child, to draw the breaſts after delivery, 
is recommended and encouraged by men of eminence, and 
abilities far ſuperior to my own; and the very reſpectable 
names of BuchAx and WIE appear as advocates in its be- 
half. Theſe are gentlemen for whom I entertain the higheſt 
reſpect; but I have ſeen, or at leaſt think I have ſeen, ſo much 
miſchief from its uſe, that I could not ſubſcribe my conſent 
to their opinion. I have attacked a practice which I thought 
wrong, and I plead my own experience as an advocate in my 


behalf: I always conſidered drawing the breaſts to be unna- 
tural, indelicate, painful, and dangerous ;—unnatural, as ap- 


plying 
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plying a different agent than what nature defigned ;—inde- 


licate, as a diſeaſe might be thus conveyed of an alarming 
nature ;—painful, as ſenſible to the patient; —and dangerous, 
in its conſequences. —And the omiſſion I have ever hitherto 
found ſafe, natural, and eaſy. 


If I differ in opinion from gentlemen of known abilities, 1 
hope they will excuſe it ;—if I am wrong, though the delu- 
ſion has been pleaſing, I ſhall be obliged to any gentleman 
candidly to point out my errors, and 1 will readily retract 
them. 


Theſe thoughts were originally written for the uſe of my 
patients, in ſuch a manner as I thought would render them 
beſt underſtood by thoſe for whom only they were deſigned: 
I did not at firſt intend to print them, till I found a few co- 
pies, haſtily and incorrectly written, had been diſtributed 
abroad ; this induced me to publiſh, as I was not willing to 
appear with more faults than I deſerved, or be anſwerable for 


errors not my own. 


ADVICE 


ADVICE to LYING-IN WOMEN. 


rio I. 
Deſcription and Uſe of the Breaſts. 


N breaſts are two glandular bodies, placed on the ſides 
of the thorax, in a moſt proper ſituation for the purpoſe 

of giving food to the infant. Their ſize as well as figure dif- 
fers in different women, conſtitutions, and ages: in old and 
very young women, they are conſiderably leſs elevated than 
from the firſt ſtate of womanhood to the advance of age; in 
very young, they have not attained prominence; in age, they 
have loſt it, and from the inelaſticity of the ſkin then appear 
wrinkled and flabby. In the advance of pregnancy they grow 
larger, and after delivery become diſtended with milk, for the 
ſecretion of which they were originally deſigned. The ſize 
of the breaſt at this time generally is in proportion to the 
quantity of milk ſecreted; ſometimes the quality and conſiſt- 
ence make a difference, for when the milk is thin, the breaſts 
will not be ſo turgid, as when the milk is thicker. Thus 
B then 
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then the breaſts are appropriated to the purpoſe of ſecretion, 
and the liquor ſo ſecreted is by nature intended for the great 
and good purpoſe of nouriſhing mankind in their infant ſtate; 
and they generally afford a ſufficient ſupply for that purpoſe, 
until the child is able to enjoy and digeſt a food of a diffe- 
rent kind. 


i $ E CT. N 
Secretion of the Milk. 


THE milk is ſeparated from the blood by the glands of 
the breaſt ; and the ſurplus, not uſed, or not proper for the 
- Purpoſe, is carried back into the circulation again. 


This ſecretion is performed only when wanted for the pur- 
poſe of ſuckling, ſome times before, at other not till after 
the delivery; and though ſtrange ſtories may be told of milk 
being found in the breaſts of virgins, I have no buſineſs to 
diſprove their exiſtence, or alter my opinion. A fluid is of- 
ten found in the breaſts of new-born children. 


Milk, indeed, is little more than blood changing its co- 
lour, and being ſecerned almoſt as ſoon as the chyle comes 


into 
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into it, the whiteneſs is probably accounted for, as well as 
ſeveral other phœnomena, which would elſe appear ſtrange. 
Great hæmorrhages will leſſen the quantity of milk, and ſome- 
times totally prevent ſecretion. 


If a nurſe who ſuckles ſhould, after long faſting, when her 
breaſts are exhauſted of milk and appear flaccid, take any 
noxious food, or drink any intoxicating liquor, and ſoon after 
give the child the breaſt, the infant is ſure to ſuffer ; but if 
ſhe wait eight or ten hours before ſhe gives ſuck, the milk 
On the other hand, if the 
breaſts are full, the mother may ſafely take a glaſs of wine 
or ale, as the milk then taken by the child is not the pro- 
duce of the preſent food, but of the food taken before; from 
hence it appears reaſonable, that the beſt method of encoun- 


will be wholeſome enough. 


tering the diſeaſes of children is to give medicines by the 
mouth of the mother. 


It is exceedingly wonderful to obſerve how faſt the milk is 
ſecreted into the breaſt ; for if a woman who gives ſuck, and 
had faſted ſome time, ſo as to empty her breaſts of milk, were 
to drink a draught or two of thin liquor, ſhe would quickly 
find a flow of milk; in a quarter of an hour, or perhaps in 

leſs time. | | 
The 
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the other hand, if the child be not put to the breaſt before 


1 
The breaſt is provided with ſeveral ducts or ſmall tubes, 


which ſerve to convey the milk through the medium of the 
nipple to the infant as it ſucks; the ſubſtance of the nipple 
is cavernous and ſpongy. There are in theſe canals frequent 
dilatations, or cells, which hold a quantity of milk, ready 
for uſe at a proper time. Thus the infant obtains its food 


by drawing it gently from the receptacle or reſervoir through 


the ducts and nipple; and this it can do, if not prevented by 
diſeaſe. | | 


SECT. III. 
Diſeaſes from Obſtrufions, &c. 


_ ANY obſtruction, whether of the gland or duct, is capa- 
ble of producing a diſeaſe; and if we examine to what this 
obſtruction owes its riſe, it will lead us to conſider, that when 
the child is born, the milk comes gradually into the breaſt, 
or reſervoir ; at firſt in ſmall quantities, but generally ſuffi- 
cient for the ſupport of the child, independent of other food; 
and where cuſtom does not influence the mother to act con- 
trary to the laws of nature, this obſtruction will ſeldom be 
met with, and the child will be properly ſupported :—On 


the 
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che third day, the breaſt becomes full and turgid, and more 
or leſs painful; at this time, as it is not at all uncommon for 
little hardneſſes and indurations to appear, the child is una- 
ble to draw forth the milk ; and other means muſt be made 
uſe of. The milk, they ſay, muſt not be ſuffered to abide in 
the breaſts, for it will turn ſour, .curdle, and inflame,—from 
hence abſceſſes, ſcirrhi, cancers, &c. are to be dreaded ;— 
to prevent further miſchief, a woman muſt be hired to tor- 
ment the unhappy patient by drawing the breaſts; and thus, 
in my opinion, a real diſeaſe is produced by endeavoring to 
prevent an imaginary one. 


„ 
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Drawing the Breaſts. 


AS the ſecretion of the milk, when not ſufficiently kept 
under by early ſucking, muſt dilate the veſſels, arid they at 
firſt, unaccuſtomed to the increaſed capacity, will be ſenſibly 
affected, and according to the conſtitution of the woman, will 
be more or leſs uncaſy; ſo when completely filled, it is not 
at all ſurpriſing that pain ſhould be felt: The queſtion now _ 
is, will the drawing of the breaſts alleviate this pain, and 
afford the eaſe required? I have not found that it would; at 

: C leaſt 
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leaſt it-i is very precarious, andithe abſceſſes 6a PEW, IJ have 
known, enſue, urge me to think the practice much more per- 
nicious than uſeful. On the contrary,.— I ſpeak and write 
from my own experience, —I never ſaw the omiſſion . ; 
directly or indirectly prejudicial. | 


Were the breaſts not touched during this ſtate of fulneſs, 
hardneſs, or inflammation, but the whole ſuffered to ſubſide, 
which would happen in a few hours, the child might then 
be put to the breaſt ſafely enough. It is not the delay which 
cauſes the miſchief, but the application of too great force in 
_ drawing the breaſts, or putting the child to ſuck at an im- 


Proper time, when the. breaſts are in that irritable 88 and 
ſo ſuſceptible of inflammation. 


If the child cannot be put to the breaſt on the firſt day, or 
before the hardneſs comes on, let the . Ther be 12755 
until the hardneſs diſappears. | Je | 


It is not any . of the milk (that cauſes the ob- 
ſtruction, (for 1 do not think ſuch coagulation- ever is pro- 
duced) but ſome foreign or«external injury, ſuch as, drawing 
Abe :breaſt, heated rooms, hot and {timulating liquors and 
a ä ' | Et S . edicinei | 
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a very ſmall degree of irritation to a fever, abſceſs, &e. 


When the breaſts are full and diſtended from the confined 
milk, as before deſcribed, the violent or unnatural force ap- 


plied, not unfrequently produces fever, or abſceſs, or both: 
It is very well worth gur while to conſider, that milk flows 
in proportion to the quantity drawn; this maxim is, I be- 
lie ve, indiſputable.— Another maxim, equally true, though 
nat ſo much thought of, is, that as often as the breaſts are 7 
emptied of their milk, freſh milk will be ſecreted in its place, | . 
and that by drawing, the breaſts never can be ſo emptied, as | 
not to receive a freſh ſupply. This even when attended with 

the beſt ſucceſs. Ry 


When the breaſts are not drawn, nor the child ſuckled, the : 
-milk will be re-abſorbed in the general circulation, and this | 
at any time. Women who have children born dead ſeldom 
find their milk troubleſome, and others are known to ſuckle 
children for two, three, or four years together. 


Thus then, I. think I write from attentive obſervation and 
experience, drawing the breaſts in this ſtate of irritability 39 
the chief occaſion. of milk fevers and abſceſſes: Iould st 
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dare to fay the only one; but this I may venture to affirm, 
| I never met with one, where the breaſts were hot Grown, or 


had not received ap external injury, 


8, what is then to be done, 


1. When the child be ſuckled; 
2. When the child is to be ſackled ? 


: N 

To the firſt I anſwer, let the child be put to the breaſt as 
ſoon as it ſhews a deſire, which will be in leſs than twelve 
hours after delivery, perhaps within an hour, without giving 
it any food previous to the breaſt. The quantity of milk to 
be obtained is trifling, but trifling as it is, it is adapted to 
the purpoſe, and affords the infant nouriſhment ſufficient for 
its age. At any time when the nipples and breaſts are not 
uneaſy, painful, or inflamed, the child may ſuck without fear ; 
but if omitted till the breaſts become uneaſy, or inflamed, 
every effort of the child's ſucking will add to the mother's 


torment, deprive her of reft, and moſt probably increaſe the 
diſeaſe. i | 


O#je#ion. But ſuppoſe, that the proper time of putting 
the child to the breaſt is paſt, that the breaſts are turgid, un · 
| eaſy, and throbbing, from the quantity of milk therein con- 

d tained, 
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| tained, and tending apace to hardneſs and inflammation,—its 
ſize conſiderably increaſed, and the ſwelling reaching to the 


arm- pit: —all theſe ſymptoms ariſe merely from the quantity 
of milk. Now is it not a known maxim in phyſic, that by 


removing the cauſe, the diſeaſe is removed alſo ?—Is it nota 
moſt natural and rational method to effe& the cure then by 
leſſening the quantity ?—And to do this, what bids ſo fair as 
drawing the breaſts ? 


To this objection 1 anſwer,—That while the breaſts are 
free, we find the milk ſecreted in proportion to the quantity 
drawn by the child; ſo ſhould we find it here, if we could 
readily obtain eaſe for the patient ; but it is very ſeldom, in- 
deed, that is the caſe: The veſſels of the breaſt are at this 
time moſt exquiſitely ſenſible, and irritable; and every Vio- 
lent effort will now increaſe the irritability, and produce in- 
flammation, which, like wildfire, pervades the whole frame, 
and a fever is brought on, which, from bad management, may 
ſoon become dangerous, and even fatal.—At beſt, abſceſſes 
enſue, and the unfortunate woman bleſſes her ſtars, that the 
fever fell into her breaſt to fave her life, 


What is then to be done? 


D I adviſe, 


{ t+ 
1 adviſe, to let the breafts alone, not on any Se rendtr as 
meddle wich them; the throbbing and fulneſs I have always 
found to depart in fix, eight, or twelve hours at fartheſt, if 
not delayed by drawing, irritation, heat of the room, hot 
liquors, or cordial medicines. 


But we are too late to prevent, the miſchief is already 
done, and the fever is come on.—The ſymptoms are, firſt; 
a cold ſhivering fit, ſucceeded by heat, a parched tongue, pain 
in the head, back, &c. thirſt, and nauſea. The ſymptoms 
will in general abate in a day or two, and by a eritieal per- 
ſpiration the patient becomes well. But if the- breaſt ſtil 
_ continue to be drawn, and the patient be treated with cor- 

dials and ſtimulants, inſtead of diluents, the diſeaſe is invited 
to continue: a trembling of the hands and tongue, and urine 
not depoſiting a ſediment, indicate a continuance of the diſ- 
eaſe, and even threaten danger. The drawing of the breaſts 
will aggravate every fymptom, and totally prevent ſleep; dan- 
ger comes on with haſty ſtrides, and death too often cloſes 
the tragic ſcene. 


The drawing of breaſts is too commonly conſidered in a 
favourable light, and meets with 100 great à degree of ſuffer- 
ance and approbation. I am apt to think, only for want of 

| | | due 
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due eonſideration. When the milk is drawn violently, ſome 
veſſels or ducts much more readily yield forth the milk than 
others; a ſmall degree of violence will often produce inflam- 
mation, rupture ſome veſſels, and produce obſtruction in 
others; the ſecretory duct will pour forth the milk, but the 
4iſcaſed duct cannot give it a paſſage; the milk is accumu- 
| lated in ſome cell or cells, and the diſeaſe becomes an ab- 


ſceſs. The ſymptoms accompanying, will be W 
in the breaſt, ſhiverings, fever, &c. 


What is bs be done?—At the . would it be right, 
or ought we to reſolve this abſceſs, if we could ?—To this 1 
anſwer, I would recommend only ſuch applications as may 
not diſturb the animal geconomy. I am a very great enemy 
to all ſtimulating or heating applications, whether under the 
name of drawing, or ſuppurating plaſters, or cataplaſms. 1 
am not fond of diſcutients, nor any internal medicines but 
the moſt mild. The application I have moſt generally made 
uſe. of, has been the Saponaceous Cerate ; ſometimes this will 
zeſalve the. obſtruction, and the milk will be re- abſorbed. 
When. this is not the caſe, and. ſuppuration enſues, a punc- 
ture with a lancet, without giving great pain to the patient, 
Will afford a diſcharge to the contained matter, and the ap- 
Plication of a very few ꝑlaſters will in general affect a cure. 
5 Wil 
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Will a puncture be ſufficient I anſwer perfectiy: — The 
part wh ich firſt errs is exceedingly ſmall, and when the con- 
tents are diſcharged, it contracts into its original fize, and 
ſoon recovers its due tone. And this I have hitherto found 
to be the caſe in other abſceſſes : Fleſh removed by the knife 
can never be replaced by the Surgeon. | 


Poultices are generally recommended, but I believe in this 
caſe they have no advantage over the Saponaceous Cerate ; in 
this ſituation they are troubleſome to keep on, and muſt be 
frequently renewed, elſe they will grow ſour, and prove per- 
nicious, whereas the Cerate has every good effect of a poul- 
tice, without its inconvenience. 


| Secondly, When the child is not to be ſuckled.—It has 
been, I think, obſerved, that where the child is not ſuckled, 
one woman in ten will be afflicted with an inflammation in 
the breaſt, under what is ſuppoſed to be the beſt manage- 
ment. I am by no means an adyocate for mothers not ſuck- 
ling their own children when they can ; but many caſes may 
happen in which it is inconvenient or improper to give ſuck, 
I have always recommended the fame advice, to do nothing 
at all to the breaſts, and I have never found any accident from 
that advice; no harm has enſued, but every thing relating to 
| the 
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che bende fin gone on well ; the milk has been ſecreted and 
te · abſorbed. The breaſts may ſwell with milk, may throb, 
and become painful ; but this pain, throbbing, and ſwelling, 
Will ſubſide, if not hindered, without other aſſiſtance than 
the direct courſe of nature, and that in a hes few Wit 
without ſubſequent nee 614 


. Appliciddas of ſpirits I' highly diſapprove, and think I 


have more than once found miſchief procted from their uſe; 

nor indeed do I at all Ike plaſters to repel,” which at beſt do 
no better than nature, unaccompanied, will perform, = too 
frequently, I fear, Perform leſs, or do worſe. e 123: 


I will grant; that drawing the breaſts, when they are not 


an a ſtate of irritation, or tending thinflarütnat hes 15 ; ttended . 


with little or no/pain;—butfurely//athild will fuck as much 
= as the mother ean afford; and if the child be dead, or 

not ſuckled, why keep the milk flowing? No injury wit 
happen, if let alone; but from violence and injudieicus ma- 


nagement, I ſhudder at the confequences, and I appeal to 


every advocate for the practice, Whether à matter, in which 


the conſtitution üs ſo intimately concerned, ought to be en 


itruſted to e perhaps di ſeaſe ) 
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But that women ſuffer no pain in FRB a the neg- 
lect of early ſucking has accumulated the milk, ſo as to diſ- 
tend the breaſts, and bring them into a ſtate of irritation or 
inflammation, is far, ery far, from being the caſe. Here 
pain will be found a conſtant. and immediate pie fol- 
lowed by reſtleſſneſs, trembling, &c. 


I any additional force be made uſe of while the breaſt is in 
this ſtate of diſtention, inflammation, local or general, will 
generally be the conſequence, and this will be more or leſs 
alarming, according to the irritability of the patient's con- 
ſtitution. Arie ob mo "ul id tien jet. 0917 

been produced the. diſorder. called the Perpetual Fever; a 
diſeaſe which has engaged the attention of men af very great 
abilities, but ſeems nqw hardly elucidated; I have known 
every diſagreeable ſymptom, attending, a feyer (of irritation 
rather than inflammation) brought on by drawing the, breaſts, 
and in many inſtances. they have vaniſhed on the drawing 
being omitted, which in all caſes I have never failed power- 
fully to adviſe, and I can recollect ao n in 
any e e e an agi 02 dic 


. 
* Is feverith and other diſorders, which may attack women - 
that ſuckle. the caſe may require a ſeparation of the child 
from the breaſt; In a caſe of this kind, I would by no means 
ſuffer a foreign aid to be called in. I ſhould be very ſorry to 
preſume too far, or judge too. raſhly; but from many in- 
ances I have invariably found, that the omiſſion of the draw- 
ing, and the leaving the breaſts to nature, have never been at- 
- tended with the leaſt ill conſequence; whereas, when put in 
practice, I have known every ſymptom to ſucceed that par» 
tial pain can produce, ſuch as, want of reſt, why, nauſea, 


| Joſs of appetite, &c, 


In all caſes where the breaſts are free from pain, and not 
diſtended with milk, there will certainly be little or no oc- 
raſion to make uſe of theſe means to draw it out: and where 
the breaſt is painfully diſtended, and the veſſels in a ſtate of 
irritation or inflammation, it is dangerous to attempt it. 


I could produce numberleſs caſes in ſupport of what I have 
 afferted, collected from more than twelve years extenſire 

practice. but they would probably anſwer no other purpoſe 
chan to Gorell what I wiſh to compriſe in as ſmall a compaſs 
| as poſſible; for if what I recommend is not attended to, caſes 
brought in evidence will be very liable to be diſputed, I will 
even 
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ben e Anh, of my: opinion, if arguments ariſing 1 
berperience can be produced on the other ſide of the queſtion; | 


af any gentlemen can declare, from their own knowledge, 
that the fimply leaving the breaſts to nature, without draw- 


ing, or without medicines either external or internal, has been 
productive of abſceſs or inflammation. But experience, rare - 
ful experience alone, can induce me to think that pratice 
wrong, which has been uniformly proſperou. 


I would never wiſh to behold the lying-in chamber.an hof- 
pital for the ſick, but rather a retreat from fatigue to recover | 
the exhauſted ſtrength produced by the pains of labour, and 
gently agguſtom the mother to the care of the new friend 
and comfort Heaven has beſtowed, before its capability of 
being expoſed abroad ; and to perform this, many. much 
abler pens than mine have been employed; but as this ſub- 
ject ſeemed to eſcape the notice of at leaſt ſuch as have fallen 
under my obſervation, I have ventured to pen this advice far 
the uſe of mothers only, as it is the reſult of a large and at- 
tentive experience, unbiaſſed by prejudice, and ſupported by 
ſucceſs. | | 
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